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A MESSAGE FROM THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
AND THE GOSNELL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Associations like ours require active participation trom their 
membership to remain meaningtul, relevant, and engaged 



This issue celebrates two members who have been 
involved with the Association for over forty-five years. 
We congratulate Carole L. Windham and Lt. Col. James W. 
Youngberg for their stalwart commitment to Nantucket 
history and culture. In addition, we recognize members 
of our 1894 Founders Society. The NHA’s high-quality 
programs, new initiatives, and dedicated scholarship are 
fueled in part by their significant investment. 

NANTUCKET BY DESIGN 

Looking ahead, please mark your calendars for August 
1-4, when our much heralded Nantucket by Design 
week unfolds, chaired again by Phoebe Tudor. NBD cel¬ 
ebrates the important role that Nantucket has played 
in the design aesthetic of America, and we are thrilled 
that our media partners, Veranda and House Beautiful, 
will lead the design panel and luncheon. The week will 
culminate on Saturday night with a party at the Whal¬ 
ing Museum, providing a wonderful opportunity for our 
supporters to enjoy the museum after hours. 

NEW PROPERTY 

With respect to recent strategic decisions, the most 
significant by far has been the purchase of the property 
at 4 Whalers Lane abutting the Whaling Museum. The 
structure of the acquisition allows time for the NHA 
to analyze our property portfolio, architect a holistic 
campus-wide plan, and conduct a feasibility study with 
our membership. We look forward to your input in this 
process as we collectively determine this next phase of 
growth for the Association. 

THE 2018 ANNUAL FUND IS WELL UNDERWAY. YOUR SUPPORT 
IS REQUESTED AS WE EMRARK ON ANOTHER EXCITING YEAR. 


NEW EXHIBITIONS 

We are focused on six areas: exhibitions, collections, 
scholarship, education, community, and collaboration. 
More immediately, we look forward to delivering a 
full program of work for 2018. Our staff are working 
to maximize our valuable gallery spaces, and we look 
forward to mounting new exhibitions in the Whaling 
Museum, at Greater Light, and at Hadwen House. We 
are particularly excited about our major summer exhi¬ 
bition in the McCausland Gallery, titled Nantucketers 
and Their Boats. If you have a boat, or as Melville might 
say, “have an interesting terraqueous experience,” see 
page 26 on how to participate. We are delighted to 
partner with the Nantucket Community Sailing on a 
summer “Sailors Scuttlebutt” lecture series and with 
Cape Cod Maritime Museum on boat building classes. 
An exhibit commemorating the achievements of Maria 
Mitchell on the bicentennial of her birth opens in April 
in collaboration with the Maria Mitchell Association. 
New exhibits researched by Matthew Stackpole on both 
levels of the Hadwen & Barney Oil and Candle Factory 
will showcase Nantucket’s important land-based in¬ 
dustries. Collaborations with Marine Mammal Alliance 
Nantucket and the Center for Coastal Studies, plus a 
stunning exhibit of underwater photography by Eric 
Savetsky, will provide the basis of our presentation on 
whale ecology in and around Nantucket Sound. 

We are excited that the first floor of Hadwen House 
will reopen in May and the triple parlor and the formal 
parlor will receive a facelift once new HVAC equipment 
has been installed. Simultaneously, the Thomas Macy 
House at 99 Main Street will open for walking tours. 
Greater Light will showcase treasures from the NHA’s 
important collection of Nantucket Art Colony-era 
paintings, including a choice selection from the Artists 
Association of Nantucket. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Look for two important publications to be released 
this July. Collecting Nantucket: Artifacts from an Island 
Community , by Michael R. Harrison, Robyn & John Davis 
Chief Curator, will be a beautifully illustrated book 
that will explore one hundred fascinating artifacts and 
documents from the collection. “Sometimes Think of 
Me”: Notable Nantucket Women through the Centuries, by 
Betsy Tyler, NHA Research Fellow, with embroidered 
narratives by Susan Boardman, will be expanded and 
reissued in hardcover. We participated enthusiastically in 
the Nantucket Atheneum’s One Book One Island commu¬ 
nity reading project. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

With respect to our educational initiatives, we look 
forward to our reinvigorated decorative arts program 
at the 1800 House, and extensive planning for another 
successful year of classes is well under way. On intern¬ 
ships, practicums, and semester-long learning, active 
engagement with seven colleges and universities is 
producing great results. We are thrilled to have students 
coming to the island beginning this winter and spring. 
Great excitement mounts around our new High School 
Mentorship Program, with a goal to provide life skills 
and learning in a professional milieu to Nantucket High 


School students during two semester-long, after-school, 
paid mentorships. 

The NHA staff is hard at work designing a new website 
with greater functionality for our broad range of sup¬ 
porters. The website will launch this spring and greatly 
increase our capacity to provide more content to a broader 
audience. A multi-year project to substantially increase our 
digital footprint is under way with the goal of leveraging 
digital and web-based technologies to provide an exem¬ 
plary experience. This will include increased access to the 
collections and ensure that they are protected, accessible, 
searchable, and showcased. 

One of the greatest impacts thus far has been to open 
the Whaling Museum free of charge to the community four 
days a week during the winter season. We are thrilled to 
have students and seniors alike take advantage of the op¬ 
portunity to congregate, socialize, and enjoy this commu¬ 
nity resource. In so many ways the essence of our mission 
is to provide access to our collections and to Nantucket 
stories for the entire community, and how appropriately 
this harkens back to the Quaker tenet of nurturing our own 
warm, well-lit interiors! 

\<Zheo 

Kelly Williams, v James Russell, 

President Gosnold Executive Director 



P AN NHA LEGEND RETIRES: ELIZABETH ‘LIBBY’ DLDHAM 


The preface in “Sometimes Think of Me” reads: “Few Living 
residents know as much about Nantucket as Elizabeth ‘Libby’ 
OLdham, and if she doesn’t know something, she knows where 
to find it.” We agree, and it is with deep regret but warm 
wishes that we announce the retirement of Research Associate 
Libby OLdham. After more than two decades of working with 
everyone from casual researchers to serious scholars, Libby 
is a well-regarded figure of the Research Library. Known as 
“the seat of all wisdom,” and recognized for her ability to go 
deep in order to help researchers connect the dots, she will 
be greatly missed. We wish Libby weLL as she begins another 
chapter in her Long life. 



Libby and her great-grandson, Sam Gaillard, and his mom, Brett 
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45 YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP 

The NHA is grateful for the loyalty and devotion of our generous supporters 
and members. Here, two longstanding members share their favorite memories. 


LT. COL. JAMES W. “SKIP” YOUNGBERG 

“MY FIRST VISIT TO THE NHA and the whaling 
Museum was actually in June 1968. My late 
wife, Joyce, and I spent our honeymoon on 
the island. I had read Moby-Dick in college 
and decided a visit to Nantucket would be 
a great way for us to embark on life to¬ 
gether. 

Later that year I entered the Air Force 
and, after an unsuccessful stint in pilot 
training, was reassigned as an engineer to a 
Department of Defense activity in Maryland. 

In the summer of 1972, Joyce and I set out 
on an island vacation with our two two-year 
olds—a daughter and a Saint Bernard. It was 
during that visit that I joined the NHA. 

Flash forward: A twenty-five-year Air 


Force career in communications, naviga¬ 
tion, and intelligence followed by a decade 
and a half of civilian engineering work 
supporting GPS. Two wonderful daughters 
and four grandkids. And retirement. Oh, 
and a couple more visits to the island 
over the years. 

My membership in the NHA kindled 
a longstanding interest in the history of 
the whaling industry. Historic Nantucket 
has been mailed to me at six different 
addresses here in the U.S. and in Germany. 
Fve enjoyed reading about the associa¬ 
tion’s activities and growth as well as 
the expansion and update of its facilities 
and exhibits.” 


SHARE YOUR 
NHA STORY 

Do you have a 
memorable tale to tell? 
Contact Lexi Norton at 
lnorton@nha.org 



Skip in 1971, and today 


CAROLE L. WINDHAM 

“LITTLE DID I KNOW when we stepped off 
the steamship on that sunny day in 1971 
that I would begin a love affair with a New 
England island that has lasted a lifetime! 
So many wonderful memories. 

Some of my most treasured memories 
of my visits to Nantucket involve the 
Nantucketers I met (some referred to 
as “characters”), particularly the people 
who worked at the houses and museums 
managed by the NHA. One of my favorite 
characters was John “Gunney” Stackpole. 

I first met Gunney when my five-year- 
old daughter, Laura, and I visited the 1800 
House. My daughter was just beginning 
to become interested in things like old 
houses and whales and other important 


Nantucket stuff, so she started asking 
Gunney a thousand questions about this 
and that and that’s when a dear friend¬ 
ship between the two of them began. 
Not only did Gunney deliver the usual 
informative remarks about each room 
in the house, but he gave her the “roy¬ 
al tour” and showed her some mighty 
fascinating things that other people 
didn’t get to see. He showed her how 
to find the secret drawer in a very large 
desk in one of the first-floor rooms. She 
was delighted! 

He was an amazing man, filled with 
so much history and adventures that he 
happily shared with an inquisitive girl. 
We sure did love him!” 



Carole in 1972, and today 
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WHAT’S NEW AT THE 
NHA PROPERTIES 

The NHA is pleased to announce 
the recent purchase of 4 Whalers Lane 

B oard President Kelly Williams and Victoria McMa¬ 
nus, chair of the Housing and Properties Com¬ 
mittee, articulated the case for purchasing the 
property to a packed house at a special meeting of NHA 
members on December 1,2017. The unanimous vote in 
favor sets up conditions to grow the organization in fu¬ 
ture years. Most importantly, it will allow us to expand 
and deepen our program of work and, consequently, 
better serve our community. 

“An acquisition that allows us to expand at our 
prime museum location creates exciting possibilities 
to enhance our exhibition spaces, connect our edu¬ 
cational and community programming to our core 
location, and view our campus of properties through a 
new lens,” notes McManus. 

For those of you unfamiliar with the location, the 
property is situated directly behind the Whaling Mu¬ 
seum’s Gosnell Hall and runs parallel to the Foulger 
Museum building. With the current tenants staying 
in the building for at least two more years, and with 
favorable financing terms from Cape Cod Five Cents 
Savings Bank, trustees Sarah Alger and Bill Boardman 
have negotiated an agreement that allows time to both 
raise funds and work through how best to integrate 
this property into our operations. 

“The purchase of the Whaler’s Lane property reaf¬ 
firms the commitment of the NHA to, and represents 


The NHA seeks Angel donors 
to underwrite 4 Whalers Lane. 

Call James Russell for more information: 
(508) 228-1894,ext. 12 


a significant investment in, the community,” notes 
trustee Sarah Alger. “It is an important piece in the 
continuing revitalization of the Broad and North Water 
Street area and will help shape the direction of tourism 
and the downtown economy in the years to come.” 

These decisions need to be made in a holistic 
manner as we determine the best uses for all NHA 
properties, the Thomas Macy Warehouse and Hadwen 
House in particular. 

Regarding the Thomas Macy Warehouse, there is good 
news to report. The Nantucket Community Preservation 
Committee has rec¬ 
ommended a $150,000 
grant, pending approval 
at Town Meeting, to 
upgrade the historic 
exterior of the building. 

This grant will fund ap¬ 
proximately sixty percent 
of critical exterior work, 
which will be done in 
fall 2018. Thanks to Ken 
Beaugrand, former NHA 
trustee, for his expert 
guidance throughout this process. (For a detailed history 
of the Thomas Macy Warehouse, see the Fall 2017 issue 
of Historic Nantucket) 
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1894 FOUNDERS 
SOCIETY 

The NHA takes great pleasure in 
announcing the establishment of 
the 1894 Founders Society, 
which recognizes individuals 
who participate in supporting the 
Association at the highest levels 

T hrough this prominent giving circle, 
the board of trustees acknowledges the 
generous total annual giving by our top 
individual donors to the NHA’s operations. 
1894 Founders Society members contribute 
$3,000 and upwards annually to the annual 
fund, membership, and fundraising events, as 
well as for exhibitions, educational programs, 
and other special initiatives. 

In addition to membership benefits, partici¬ 
pants enjoy private behind-the-scenes tours of 
the collections; preferred access to the NHA’s 
expert staff; invitations to exclusive receptions, 
trips, and programs; a commemorative gift; 
and recognition on the 1894 Founders Society 
donor plaque in the Whaling Museum and in 
Historic Nantucket and the Annual Report. 

The NHA is honored to present the inau¬ 
gural members of the 1894 Founders Society, 
based on their generous support in 2017. 

For more information about the 1894 Founders 
Society, email us at 1894founders@nha.org or call 
(508) 228-1894. 



1894 Founders Society Members 

$50,000 and above 

Olamaie & Randall Fojtasek 

President’s Circle 

Barbara & Ed Hajim 

Kim & Finn Wentworth 

Julia & John Hilton 

Leslie Forbes & David Worth 

Wendy Hubbell 

Carl Jelleme 

$25,000 to $49,999 

Cynthia & Evan Jones 

Margaret Ritchie Battle 

Jill & Stephen Karp 

Maureen & Edward Bousa 

Hampton Lynch 

Anne DeLaney & Chip Carver 

Bonnie & Peter McCausland 

Kelly Williams & Andrew Forsyth 

Diane & Britt Newhouse 

Helen & Will Little 

Sarah & Jeff Newton 

Laura & Bob Reynolds 

Carter & Chris Norton 

Susan & L Dennis Shapiro 

Ann & Chris Quick 

Janet & Rick Sherlund 

Danielle Rollins 

Phoebe & Bobby Tudor 

Linda Saligman 

Denise & Andrew Saul 

$10,000 to $24,999 

Thekla & Don Shackelford 

Mary-Randolph Ballinger 

Daisy Soros 

Susan Blount & Richard Bard 

Maria & Bill Spears 

Carol & Harold Baxter 

Merrielou & Ed Symes 

Max Berry 

Theresa & Michael Taylor 

Mary & Marvin Davidson 

Garrett Thornburg 

Deborah & Bruce Duncan 

Elizabeth & Geoff Verney 

Nan & Chuck Geschke 

Karen & Chris Watkins 

Barbara & Amos Hostetter 

Stephanie & Jay Wilson 

Ann & Charles Johnson 

Jean Doyen de Montaillou 

Alisa & Alastair Wood 

& Michael Kovner 

$3,000 to $4,999 

Miriam & Sonnyt Mandell 

Dinah & Barry Barksdale 

Victoria McManus & John McDermott 

Edith Bouriez 

Carla & Jack McDonald 

Marianna & Chris Brewster 

Franci Neely 

Christina Lee Brown 

Mary & Al Novissimo 

Prudence & William Crazier 

Ella Prichard 

Lucy & Nat Day 

Susan & Kennedy Richardson 

Catherine & Michael Farello 

Margaret & John Ruttenberg 

Kathy & H. Crowell Freeman 

Wendy & Eric Schmidt 

Karyn McLaughlin Frist 

Helen & Chuck Schwab 

Robert Greenhill 

Kathleen & Robert Stansky 

Sabine & Richard Griffin 

Harriet & Warren Stephens 

Kaaren & Charles Hale 

Jason Til roe 

Kimberly & Alan Hartman 
Cassandra Henderson 

$5,000 to $9,999 

Coco & Arie Kopelman 

Susan Akers 

Sharon & Frank Lorenzo 

Patricia & Thomas Anathan 

Courtney & Greg McKechnie 

Marlene Benson 

Ronay & Richard Menschel 

Susan & Bill Boardman 

Ann & Craig Muhlhauser 

Anne Marie & Doug Bratton 

Maria & George Roach 

Diana Brown 

Marla & Terry Sanford 

Laura & Bill Buck 

Joanna & Steven Sarracino 

Donald Burns 

Lorraine Snell 

Jenny & Wylie Collins 

Ann & Peter Taylor 

Amanda Cross 

Alison & Charles Townsend 

John DeCiccio 

Elizabeth Miller & James Dinan 

Ana & Michael Ericksen 

Clark Whitcomb 
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MUSEUM SHOP 


HISTORIC PHOTOS & PRINTS 
NANTUCKET BOOKS & MAPS 
GIFTS & HOME GOODS 


Members receive 

10% OFF 

every purchase 


SHOP ONLINE 

nha.org 



OCTOBER 5-12,2018 

DISCOVER 
THE AZORES 

Take part in a thrilling trip to the beautiful archi¬ 
pelago of the Azores, October 5-12,2018, led by 
Gosnell Executive Director James Russell. Learn 
about the history of the Azores, the island’s close 
affinity with Nantucket, and the pivotal role this 
strategic crossroads played in whaling and mari¬ 
time history. 

The multi-island, multi-city trip will include 
private tours of museums, sumptuous cuisine, a 
reception at the prized Lusitano Horse Show, and 
a visit to volcanoes and a volcanic hot spring. The 
trip will be historically and culturally stimulating 
while providing time to enjoy the natural beauty 
of the archipelago. In addition to structured tours 
and activities, you will have time to venture off on 
your own and explore. The NHA, along with Sagras 
Vacations, will take care of all your travel needs, 
including airfare, hotel accommodations, and 
transportation. Space is limited to twenty people, 
and reservations are required by June 15,2018. 
Explorations are educational trips that allow us to expe¬ 
rience different countries, cities, and cultures that have 
contributed to Nantucket's rich history. For reservations and 
more information, call (508) 228-1894, ext. 116, or email 
lexi@nha.org. 
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A TRADITION OF SCIENCE 
AND EXPLORATION 


A s many Nantucketers are aware, in 
1847, island native Maria Mitchell 
(1818-89), daughter of surveyor and 
amateur astronomer William Mitch¬ 
ell (1791-1869), while viewing the night 
sky through a telescope mounted on the 
roof of the Pacific Bank, discovered a com¬ 
et. The following year, Maria became the 
first woman to be admitted to the Amer¬ 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
in 1865 was hired as the first professor of 
astronomy for the newly established Vassar 
College. In honor of the bicentennial of 
her birth, the NHA and the Maria Mitchell 
Association are collaborating on a new 
exhibition on her life, accomplishments, 
and lasting legacy, opening at the Whaling 
Museum in April. 

Maria Mitchell is not an anomaly, 
however. Nantucket has a long tradition of 
contributions to science and exploration. 
This issue of Historic Nantucket is dedicated 
to those individuals. As Philip L. Richardson 
and Nathan T. Adams write in their article, 
“Uncharted Waters: Nantucket Whalers 
and the Franklin-Folger Chart of the Gulf 
Stream,” Nantucketers were some of the 
first amateur environmental scientists to ac¬ 
curately and regularly record ocean currents 
and conditions, weather patterns, and other 
notable natural phenomena in their logs. 
This information is still valuable today and 
is being used by scientists to reconstruct 
historic weather patterns around the globe. 

For a century and a half, the men and 
women of Nantucket boldly launched from 


this tiny island 
into the open 
oceans of the 
world, encoun¬ 
tering remote 
places and people 
vastly different 
from those they 
knew back home. 

They returned to 
Nantucket with 
artifacts and ideas 

encountered on their journeys and new 
knowledge to be shared. In the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century, Nantucket women rounded 
Cape Horn, traveled up the Pacific coast, 
and helped establish new settlements. In 
her article, “Westward Bound: Snapshots 
of Nantucket Women in the Pacific North¬ 
west,” Cheyenne Dunham recounts the 
experiences of two such pioneer women. 

For those who did not undertake such 
voyages themselves, letters home and 
objects brought back by loved ones offered 
a taste of far-flung destinations. Eliza 
Ann (Chase) McCleave (1811-95), wife of 
Nantucket whaling Captain Robert Mc¬ 
Cleave (1809-76), even operated a small 
museum in her home at 109 Main Street 
in the mid- to late-nineteenth century, 
where she displayed objects from the South 
Pacific collected by her husband as well as 
historic artifacts and natural specimens 
from Nantucket. At home, Nantucketers 
and those with Nantucket connections 
helped lead social-reform movements such 



Portrait of Maria Mitchell, 
by Herminia B. Dassel, 
ca. 1857, oil on canvas 
Image courtesy of the 
Nantucket Maria Mitchell 
Association 



Stingray-skin belt (tekatibana) 
from Kiribati, formerly the 
Gilbert Islands, ca. 1850 
NHA Collections 1972.2.1b 
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as women’s suffrage, abolition, and education¬ 
al equality, motivated in part by their Quaker 
beliefs regarding individual responsibility and 
an equitable society—social-justice movements 
that have relevance in the sociopolitical culture 
of today. Some of those contributions will be 
explored in a new exhibition on the people and 
places of Nantucket, opening at Hadwen House 
this spring. 

Both at home and abroad, Nantucketers 
have contributed to our collective understand¬ 
ing of the natural and scientific world, have ex¬ 
plored the far corners of the globe, have helped 
us see into the cosmos and deep underwater, 
and have been active voices for social change. 

As Maria Mitchell once wrote, “We have a 
hunger of the mind which asks for knowledge of 
all around us, and the more we gain, the more 
is our desire; the more we see, the more we are 
capable of seeing.” 



Interior of the McCleave museum at 109 Main Street in the 1890s 
NHA Collections PH90-17-1 


IN MEMORIAM 

CATHY TAYLOR 

It is with deep sadness that 
we share the news that 
Cathy Taylor, the NHA’s 
Director of Museum Re¬ 
sources from 2015 to 2017, 
passed away in January. A 
native of Texas, Taylor lived in California for most of her 
life. She earned a B.A. in history at the California State 
University, Sacramento, and received a certification in 
museum leadership from the Museum Management 
Institute at UC Berkeley. In her short time with the NHA, 
Cathy made a lasting impact on our collections and 
properties, in particular organizing a preventive-main¬ 
tenance program as well as initiating and supervising 
renovation of the Macy-Christian House. She will be 
greatly missed by her friends and colleagues. 




Host your event at the Whaling Museum, 
Hadwen House, or one of our historic sites. 


Contact Ashley Martin: (508) 228-1894, ext. 131, or rentals@nha.org. 
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By Cheyenne Dunham 


BOUND 

SNAPSHOTS OF NANTUCKET WOMEN IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Illustration of the bark 
Sarah Parkerby Parker McAllister, 
staff artist for the Seattle Times 

NHA Collections MS64SB94 


y n June 23,1852, the crew of the Sarah Parker , a former whaling vessel, left 
^ Nantucket on a voyage to engage in the shipping trade along the western 
coast of the United States. On board, a young mother, around thirty-two years 
old, sat on her bed below deck while her seven-year-old son, George, peered out 
the window with his spyglass. Charlotte Coffin Gardner (1820-82), second wife 
of Captain William Bunker Gardner (1813-56), had chosen to leave her island 
home to venture out to sea with her husband and young son on a voyage that 
would likely last for several years. 

Amidst a crumbling economic empire, Nantucket families dependent on 
the island’s whaling industry were turning their sights elsewhere for economic 
opportunity while Nantucket sought to redefine itself as a global entity. In the 
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MSS GARDNER, 
ifCorJid htr 
impFeiiioni sf tk* 
Cojit bei^fert 
*"d San 
FfinCto in I6S3. 


Photo of Charlotte Coffin 
Gardner published in the 
Seattle Sunday Times, 
November 22,1953 

NHA Collections MS64SB94 


case of the Gardner family, the whaling 
vessel Sarah Parker had been repurposed 
to a cargo ship commissioned to haul 
timber from the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest to San Francisco, California. 
This voyage would bring the Gardner 
family to the banks of Puget Sound in 
Washington Territory, where Charlotte’s 
narratives of her experiences would 
become some of the earliest accounts 
of the region written from a woman’s 
perspective. 

Thirty years later, similar economic 
motivations and an adventurous spirit 
would lead another Nantucket woman, 
Augusta Bunker (1855-86), to adopt 
the frontier life of a school teacher in 
eastern Washington. While the western 
part of the territory had continued to 
grow and flourish since the time of the 
Gardners’ visit, the inland Northwest 
was rapidly gaining traction in relation 
to the prospect of settlement, thanks 


to the expansion of transcontinental 
rail lines. Soon, pioneers and educators 
flocked to new towns such as Spokane 
to help build the communities from the 
ground up. Augusta joined several edu¬ 
cators from New England on the venture 
westward and meticulously documented 
her experience through correspondence, 
offering a unique perspective of frontier 
life in Washington through the lens of 
a young and unmarried, yet educated, 
woman. 

Both Charlotte and Augusta were 
part of the island’s longstanding legacy 
of extraordinary women who demon¬ 
strated success in science, religion, 
education, business, politics, and social 
movements. Carrying their indepen¬ 
dence into the frontier, they made their 
marks on wilderness territories such as 
Washington, establishing a connection 
between Nantucket and the burgeoning 
Pacific Northwest. 


CHARLOTTE COFFIN GARDNER: « 

EXPLORATION AND INTERCULTURAL 
INTERACTION IN THE PUGET SOUND REGION 


Charlotte Coffin Gardner, the ambitious and independent wife of a whal¬ 
ing captain, readily accepted the opportunity for exploration when her 
husband asked her to accompany his to San Francisco. The simultaneous 
decline of the whaling industry on Nantucket and the economic boom of 
the California Gold Rush enticed members of the island’s maritime com¬ 
munity to seek new opportunities on the western frontier. (For more on 
Nantucketers and the Gold Rush, see Historic Nantucket, Vol. 48, no. 3). 
William Gardner himself was a captain turned merchant looking to employ 
and repurpose his skills to profit from transporting goods along the west 
coast of the United States. 

After roughly seven months of enduring storms, cramped spaces, bouts 
of seasickness, and occasional meals of dolphin or porpoise, the Sarah 
Parker arrived at the wharf in San Francisco. Within a day of arriving safely 



Sewing cabinet in the form of a Chinese 
pagoda presented to Charlotte Coffin Gardner 
by the crew of the Sarah Parker on her 
voyage to California in the 1850s 

NHA Collections 1973.10.1 
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at port, the Gardners reconnected 
with other Nantucketers, including 
Albert Macy, William C. Paddock, 

Charles Hussey, William B. Swain, 
and Captain Isaiah Folger. While 
the ship’s cargo and supplies were 
exchanged, the family hosted and 
entertained the transient community 
of Nantucketers, most of whom were 
hoping to profit from business and 
shipping opportunities fueled by the 
Gold Rush. 

Several months later, William P. Sayward bought 
the rights to seven-eighths of the Sarah Parker , retain¬ 
ing most of the crew—including the Gardners—with 
the intent of transporting timber from Puget Sound 
to California. The connection between Nantucket and 
the Pacific Northwest had been established two years 
earlier in 1851, when Captain Isaiah Folger piloted the 
schooner Exact carrying the Denny party to an area 
known as Alki Point, establishing the first white settle¬ 
ment at what would eventually become Seattle. Since 
then, the area had rapidly developed into an epicenter 
for the timber industry, and Sayward was eager to seize 
the opportunity for investment. 

Several weeks after departing San Francisco, Char¬ 
lotte Coffin Gardner looked out at the snow-capped 
peaks and tree-lined shores along the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca as the ship drew nearer to its destination. On April 
4, the crew arrived at the settlement at Alki, called New 
York at the time. They immediately replenished their 
supplies with the help of Charles C. Terry, a man who 
had arrived with the Denny Party but remained at the 
settlement to claim it as his own. By the time of the 
Gardners’ arrival, Terry’s business had solidified and 
he was utilizing partnerships to make sales and deliver 
cargo to the ships that were now entering Puget Sound 
with increasing frequency. 

Upon arrival, Charlotte experienced her first inter¬ 
actions with both the settlers of the newly established 
community and the indigenous population. This was 
a place with rapidly growing business prospects and, 


therefore, a male-dominated community that relied 
heavily on cooperation with the indigenous people. Her 
initial impressions of this new land and the dynamics 
of intercultural relations were rooted in curiosity and 
a sense of adventure common among the well-traveled 
people of Nantucket. 

On April 7,1853, she wrote in her diary: 

Early yesterday morning George Henry and myself went ashore. 

G. enjoyed himself well, racing about over the prairie under the 
trees and down to the shore with Alonzo and John Low. I walked 
o great distance with the two little girls, Mary and Minerva. I 
picked several wild flowers and sow some Indian groves no[t] 
for from the shore, some with o board fence around them, others 
in this form with their bosket and tin plate or cup laid upon 
the grove or hung over it. Over one child’s grove was hung the 
little tin cup he used to ploy with. Mr. Low’s is o log house with 
one door and one paper window afoot square, only one room. 

There ore several wigwams and two grog shops here kept by 
white men. There is on abundance of codfish, flatfish, salmon 
and quohogs here which the Indians exchange for shirts, bread, 
fish hooks, etc. 

Charlotte continued to explore her surroundings 
and interact with groups of the native Coast Salish 
people while assisting in the acquisition of lumber, 
encountering for the first time unfamiliar customs like 
infant head-binding: 

[W]e sow on infant undergoing the process of having its head 
flattened. It was bandaged to o board, its hands and feet 
fastened down, the bock of the head and forehead pressed 
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between two boards, the eyes closed, the face very much swollen 
and its little heart beat violently, its breathing was difficult and 
I should have thought it was dying if it were not that they all 
share the same fate when infants. [Diary of Charlotte Coffin 
Gardner, May 6,1853] 

In her diary, she often wrote of how intrigued she 
was by the natives’ knowledgeable use of local resourc¬ 
es and their choices and methods of food preparation, 
noting which local food sources were gifted to the party 
members or incorporated into daily life. Meanwhile, 
Sayward remained committed to finding a location to 
establish a sawmill, intending to be one of the first to 
stake a business claim in some of the more untouched 
areas of the sound. Nearly a month after their arriv¬ 


al, the Gardners and the rest of the crew of the Sarah 
Parker set sail for San Francisco with their first load of 
15,509 feet of “piles,” 6,372 feet of square timber, and 
roughly eighty cords of wood. 

Charlotte’s accounts provide some of the earliest 
views of intercultural relations in the Pacific Northwest 
and offer insight into the necessity of these partner¬ 
ships. Knowledge of the land, its resources, and the 
various food supplies that could be found throughout 
the area was shared with the outsiders by many of the 
local tribes. Back home, Nantucketers had long worked 
and lived alongside the native Wampanoag, employ¬ 
ing mixed-race whaling crews and engaging in land 
transfers and business transactions. Likewise, for well 
over a century Nantucket whaling vessels had traveled 
the world’s oceans, where they encountered far- 
flung people and places much different from their 
own. This legacy of exploration, cooperation, and 
exposure to different ways of life may have contrib¬ 
uted to Charlotte’s acceptance of the partnership 
between the Coast Salish peoples and the white 
settlers of Puget Sound, as well as her appreciation 
for their use of the available natural resources. 

Roughly a year later—during which time the 
Sarah Parker made at least four trips between 
Puget Sound and San Francisco, and Charlotte 
gave birth to another son—the Gardners returned 
home to Nantucket, arriving on May 10,1855. The 
stories Charlotte brought with her connected the 
northwestern frontier to the island of Nantucket 
in a tangible way. A hundred years later, a Seattle 
newspaper published the story of the New England 
pioneer woman who offered a different view of 
Puget Sound. Charlotte Widrig wrote of Charlotte 
Coffin Gardner in the Seattle Times: “The small 
events of daily living she took time to record, with 
details slanted towards a woman’s observation of 
pioneer times, are now invaluable in enlarging the 
picture of those early days.” 


Chart of the voyage of the Sarah Parker 
from San Francisco to Sandy Hook, 
December 8,1854, to May 4,1855 

NHA Collections S9249 
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AUGUSTA BUNKER: 

INDEPENDENCE 
AND EDUCATION ON 
THE WASHINGTON 
FRONTIER 



As the years went by following the Gardners’ westward 
voyage, Nantucket continued to rebuild itself, but its 
economy had yet to fully recover from the loss of whal¬ 
ing. Meanwhile, the nation as a whole continued to ex¬ 
pand and become more connected, fueled by a rapidly 
growing transportation network and a rising number 
of homesteaders yearning for a new life on the frontier. 
By the 1870s, the nation’s transition from an economy 
of rural self-sufficiency and agrarian roots to one of 
metropolitan dependence and industrial commerce 
was well under way. These changes presented a greater 
need for trained educators to facilitate this transition, 
especially in frontier communities dependent on a sin¬ 
gle trade or industry. This rising need combined with 
an increase in training at normal schools throughout 
New England and the country resulted in a new wave of 
teachers venturing into the northwestern frontier. 

Those developments motivated Augusta Bunker to 
leave Nantucket to attend the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. Along with around eighty 
classmates, both men and women, she received formal 
training to become a teacher, completing her educa¬ 
tion by 1875. Augusta came from a family of educators, 
which likely influenced her choice to enter the field 
herself. Her father, James M. Bunker (1811-73), worked 
for a time at Vassar College and taught at Bradford 
Academy before retiring to Nantucket, while her older 
sister, Phebe Bunker (1839-1915), taught on the main¬ 
land near Boston for many years. 

Meanwhile, the settlements of Spokane Falls (now 
the city of Spokane) and nearby Cheney were taking 
root in eastern Washington. Both communities had 


their eyes on the impending con- Portrait of 
struction of the Northern Pacific Augusta Bunker Fee, 

Railroad, which would ensure ca. 1880 

the establishment of the area as an NHA Collections CDV1028 

accessible commercial epicenter. 

Before Cheney was surpassed by Spokane as the hub of 
the inland Northwest, the small town briefly held the 
county seat of government, attracting the attention of 
Boston railroad tycoon and town namesake Benjamin 
P. Cheney. Cheney felt the community needed acces¬ 
sible education, and in 1882 founded the Benjamin 
P. Cheney Academy, which would ventually become 
Eastern Washington University. 

By the spring of 1882, Augusta had completed her 
education at Bridgewater and was bound for Eastern 
Washington to become one of the first teachers at 
the Cheney Academy. She spent more than two years 
teaching in the small but growing frontier town and 
kept up a regular correspondence with her sister, 

Phebe, on Nantucket, describing life at school and her 
travels around the region. As a young and indepen¬ 
dent woman on the eastern Washington frontier, only 
twenty-seven years old and unmarried upon arrival, 
she interacted with both the ranching and railroad 
communities of Cheney and nearby ranch towns as well 
as Spokane’s burgeoning upper class. She was active in 
her church, social with friends and suitors, and, despite 
personal struggles with deteriorating health and a chal¬ 
lenging work environment marked by overcrowded and 
understaffed classrooms, inadequate facilities, and a 
transient student body, remained positive and commit¬ 
ted to her role as an educator. 
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On September 10,1882, she wrote to her sister: 

I have about concluded that I must be faithful to the work I have 
and make it as interesting to myself and pupils as I can and 
admit to myself what I have disallowed before, that teaching in 
Cheney Academy for me for this year means to teach a higher 
primary school made up of the worst of the children in the 
school, a kind of school that no money would have persuaded 
me [to] teach [back] East. A work for which I’ve no special 
inclination and for which I certainly have no physical strength. I 
have also made up my mind not to let the matters worry me but 
to be as cheerful under the circumstances as possible. 

By her second year in Cheney, Augusta had applied 
for a 160-acre homestead several miles outside of town 
near what is now Medical Lake, Washington. By ad¬ 
hering to the Homestead Act of 1862, as an unmarried 
woman she was able to procure this land as long as she 
agreed to occupy the property for at least five years and 
outlined her intent to build, supply it with stock, and 



N 



increase its value for future profit. While further settling 
into frontier life, she watched the town grow as it prepared 
for the transcontinental completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad followed by the celebratory arrival of both Benja¬ 
min P. Cheney and railroad president Henry Villard in the 
fall of 1883. 

After roughly two years of overseeing between forty-six 
and sixty students per term at the Cheney Academy, Augus¬ 
ta’s ongoing battle with her health and changes in school 
faculty contributed to her dismissal. She accepted a mar¬ 
riage proposal from Walter M. Fee and relocated to the Fee 
family ranch in north central Idaho, where she lived until 
her untimely death on April 24,1886, at the age of thir¬ 
ty-one. Augusta’s narrative of her experiences in the inland 
Northwest stands as a testament to the independence and 
strength of the many women who helped build the region 
and connected small eastern communities such as Nantuck¬ 
et to the expanding western frontier. 


MARKS ON HISTORY 


The stories of Augusta Bunker and Charlotte Coffin 
Gardner illustrate two examples of how the tiny island 
off the coast of Massachusetts interacted with and 
influenced people, places, and events throughout the 
country and the world. In their accounts, both women 
offer different perspectives on the establishment of 
Washington. They lived in distinct social spheres while 
maintaining personal autonomy in unique ways—Au¬ 
gusta in her teaching career and homesteading efforts 
and Charlotte in her ability to act as a public liaison for 
the family while upholding multiple responsibilities. 
While these women represent two examples of Nan¬ 
tucketers in the Pacific Northwest, their narratives also 
contribute to our understanding of the experiences of 
white women on the Washington frontier. Their stories 
raise the question of what set Nantucket’s women apart 
from others in New England. This historical chapter is 
further enriched by the historical context surrounding 
Nantucket’s development, the decline of the whaling 
industry, and the islanders’ motivations to set their 
sights westward. It is a largely untold narrative that 


still has many insights to reveal concerning women on 
the frontier, intercultural relations between indigenous 
peoples of the Pacific Northwest and white settlers, 
industrial transformations across the country, and how 
the far-reaching influence of Nantucket continued even 
after the decline of its whaling industry. 

CHEYENNE DUNHAM After growing up in the Pacific Northwest,Chey¬ 
enne Dunham received her M.A. in Public History from the University of 
Massachusetts Boston in 2017. Her studies and interests connected her to 
Nantucket and the Nantucket Historical Association, eventually leading to 
an internship, cooperative capstone project, and two years of exploration 
into various aspects of the island’s heritage. This article relates to the re¬ 
search she completed in relation to her graduate degree. A more in-depth 
exploration of this topic can be found in her online exhibit, Westward 
Bound: An Exploration into the Presence of Nantucket Women in Washington, 
1852-1890 (https://nantucketwomeninwashington.wordpress.com). 

To read about other Nantucket women who headed west, see the 
Spring 1995 issue of Historic Nantucket, Vol. 44, No. 1. 
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UNCHARTED 

WATERS 


NJNT'VCKET WHJLERS JND THE 
FKJNEIJN-FOLGEKJ.'HJKT OF THE GVLFST^EJM 

By Philip L. Richardson and Nathan T. Adams 


I n 1672, Nantucketers contracted with Cape Cod 
whaleman James Loper (sometimes appearing 
as Lopar) to begin whaling operations and teach 
the islanders the process of hunting the leviathan we 
now know as the North Atlantic right whale. For the 
next two centuries, the whalers who set forth from 
the island acquired a vast store of knowledge about 
whales, the ocean environment, and the natural world 
in general. A whaling voyage would entail long periods 
of inactivity, the whalemen keeping a constant watch 
for whales. Like other colonial New Englanders, some 
whalemen were prodigious record keepers. Whaling 
logbooks contain a vast record of wind, weather, and 


whale sightings. Other records, such as journals and 
letters, show that whalemen gained remarkable insight 
into whale behavior and anatomy through their obser¬ 
vations of the ocean and the processing of whales into 
oil. By gaining an understanding of whales and their 
behavior, Nantucket whalemen were able to expand 
their range of operations to the entire Atlantic Ocean, 
and by the end of the eighteenth century into the 
Pacific. Knowledge of whale morphology and anatomy 
allowed for identification of whales at a distance and 
made the processing of blubber more efficient. Al¬ 
though this knowledge was principally used to further 
efforts at catching and killing whales, whalemen also 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

A previous article on the Franklin-Folger 
Chart of the Gulf Stream appeared in the 
Fall 1995 issue of Historic Nantucket, Vol. 
44, No. 2, pp. 82-86, written by Captain 
John Lacouture. Much of the information 
included in that article was based on 
original research conducted by Philip L. 
Richardson of the Woods Hole Oceano¬ 
graphic Institution.The following article 


provides Richardson the opportunity to 
tell the story of his finding of the “lost” 
1769 chart and to compare and contrast 
the different versions. It also includes 
additional discussion of the role of Nan¬ 
tucket whalers in the charting of the Gulf 
Stream and their knowledge of the north¬ 
ern Atlantic, provided by historian Nathan 
T. Adams. It should also be noted that two 


of the figures in Lacouture’s 1995 article 
were misidentified.The chart on page 83 
is captioned as the 1769 version of the 
chart when in fact it depicts the version 
published in 1786 as part of Franklin’s 
“Maritime Observations.” Likewise, the fig¬ 
ure on page 84 is captioned as the 1786 
version, although the image shown is the 
first version published in 1769 in London. 
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Top right: Portrait of Benjamin Franklin, engraved ca. 1847 
by Henry S. Sadd for the Albion (New York), 
after a painting by T.H. Matteson 
Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Collection 

Bottom right: Portrait of Captain Timothy Folger 
by John Singleton Copley, 1764 
NHA Collections 2003.18.1 

acted as sources for numerous scientific journals in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For instance, Paul 
Dudley’s 1725 Essay upon the Natural History of Whales 
relied heavily on the accounts of a former New England 
whaleman regarding the origin of ambergris, which was 
long known but little understood at that time and quickly 
becoming a valuable product of the whaling trade. These 
sources disseminated the vast store of knowledge ac¬ 
quired by whalemen to the scientific community and the 
general public. 

The knowledge of Nantucket whalers made its way to 
the public in other ways, too. During a stint in London 
as Deputy Postmaster General for the American colonies 
between 1764 and 1775, Benjamin Franklin was consulted 
as to why mail packets sailing from Falmouth, England, 
to New York took two weeks longer than merchant ships 
traveling from London to Rhode Island. In October 1768, 
Franklin presented the problem to his cousin and friend, 
Timothy Folger (1732-1814), a Nantucket ship captain 
recently arrived in London on business. Franklin’s mother, 
Abiah Folger (1667-1752), was born on Nantucket and her 
brother, Eleazar Folger (1648-1716), was Timothy Folger’s 
great-grandfather. Although Franklin referred to him 
simply as “Cousin Folger” in correspondence, they were in 
actuality first cousins twice removed. 

As captain of a Nantucket merchant ship and longtime 
whaler, Timothy Folger possessed an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the Gulf Stream. By 1768, Nantucket whalers had 
collectively accumulated a considerable body of informa¬ 
tion about the Gulf Stream. Of the nearly 150 Nantucket 
vessels employed in the whale fishery in the mid- to 
late-eighteenth century, nearly half plied their trade in 
the waters around the Gulf Stream. Whalers were acutely 
observant of currents, since their livelihood was partially 
dependent upon them, and observations of ocean cur- 
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rents, water depths, sand bars, and other 
elements of the marine environment were 
frequently exchanged, both at sea and at 
home. 

As Franklin stated in The American 
Mariner in 1789, “Nantucket whalemen 
[are] well acquainted with the gulf stream, 
its course, strength, and extent by their 
constant practice of whaling on the edges 
of it, from their island quite down to the 
Bahamas.” The Nantucket whalemen’s 
process of observing the natural world, 
recording that information, and mak¬ 
ing sense of it allowed them to identify 
environmental knowledge that others had 
overlooked. 

As with most oral traditions, the 
oceanographic knowledge of the Nantuck¬ 
et whalemen was seldom written down 
and much has been lost. While logbooks 
provide a record of whaling voyages, they 
offer only a small glimpse of the environ¬ 
mental knowledge that whalemen pos¬ 
sessed. Furthermore, understanding and 
synthesizing that knowledge requires con¬ 
siderable effort. The first Franklin-Folger 
chart of the Gulf Stream provides another 
way this knowledge could be accessed: 
through an actual whaleman who, through 
his lived experience combined with the 
knowledge of others, could make sense 
out of a vast sea of information. 

During their discussion, and at Frank¬ 
lin’s request, Folger sketched the path of 
the Gulf Stream onto an existing chart of 
the Atlantic, providing additional written 
instructions on how to avoid the north¬ 
eastward-flowing current when sailing 
west from England to America. Franklin 
then forwarded the chart to Anthony 
Todd, Postmaster General, with an accom¬ 
panying letter describing Folger’s naviga¬ 
tional instructions, to be disseminated to 
the captains of British mail packets, who 
largely ignored the advice. 


Letter from Benjamin Franklin 
to Anthony Todd, 2 9 October 1768 

Craven Street October 29th [1768] 

Sir 

Discoursing with Captain Folger a very intelligent Mariner of the Island 
of Nantuckett in New England concerning the long passages made by some 
Ships bound from England to New York I received from him the following 
Information. Viz: 

That the Island in which he lives is Inhabited Chiefly by people concerned 
in the Whale Fishery, in which they employ near 150 Sail of Vessels, that the 
Whales are found generally near the Edges of the Culph Stream, a strong 
Current so called which comes out of the Culph of Florida, passing Northeast¬ 
erly along the Coast of America, and then turning off most Easterly running at 
the rate of 4,3 1 / 2 , 5 and 2Vi Miles an Flour; that the Whaling Business leading 
these people to Cruise along the Edges of the Stream in quest of Whales, they 
are become better acquainted with the Course, Breadth, Strength and extent 
of the same, than those Navigators can well be who only cross it in their 
Voyages to and from America, that they have opportunities of discovering the 
Strength of it when their Boats are out in pursuit of this Fish, and happen 
to get into the stream while the Ship is out of it, or out of the Stream while 
the Ship is in it, for then they are separated very fast, and would soon lose 
sight of each other if care were not taken, that in Crossing the Stream, to 
and fro, they frequently in the same meet and speak with Ships bound from 
England to New York Virginia &ca, who have passages of 8, 9, and 10 weeks, 
and are still far from Land, and not likely to be in with it for some time, being 
engaged in that part of the Stream that sets directly against them, and it is 
supposed that their fear of Cape Sable Shoals, Georges Banks or Nantuckett 
Shoals, hath induced them to keep so far to the Southward as unavoidably to 
engage them in the said Gulph Stream, which occasions the length of their 
Voyage, since in a Calm it carries them directly back, and tho’they may have 
fair Winds, yet the Current being 60, or 70 Miles a day, is so much Subtracted 
from the way they make thro’the Water. At my request Captain Folger hath 
been so obliging as to mark for me on a Chart, the Dimentions Course and 
Swiftness of the Stream from its first coming out of the Culph, where it is nar¬ 
rowest and strongest; till it turns away to go to the Southward of the Western 
Islands, where it is Broader and weaker, and to give me withall some Written 
directions whereby Ships bound from the Banks of Newfoundland to New 
York may avoid the said Stream, and yet be free of danger from the Banks and 
Shoals abovemention’d. As I apprehend that such Chart and directions may 
be of use to our Packets in Shortning their Voyages, I send them to you that 
if their Lordships should think fit, so much of the Chart as is contain’d within 
the red Lines may be engraved and printed, together with the remarks at the 
Charge of the Office; or at least that Manuscript Copies may be made of the 
Same for the use of the Packets. The expence of the former would not much 
exceed the latter, and would besides be of general Service, with much esteem 
I am &c 
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The Franklin-Folger Charts 


Before 1769, charts of the Atlantic indicated only the 
most rudimentary and notable features, such as major 
surface currents crossing in mid-ocean or ending 
abruptly near the coast. Franklin’s and Folger’s chart is 
widely considered to be the first accurate depiction of 
the Gulf Stream, showing its path, average width of the 
stream in various locations, and typical speeds near its 
center. Though the original sketch no longer survives, 
three printed versions of the Franklin-Folger chart of 
the Gulf Stream were published in the late eighteenth 
century. The first version appeared as an overprint on 
a portion of a larger map titled, A new and exact chart 
of Mr. E. Wrights projection, rut Mercators chart , con. 
ye sea coast of Europe, Africa & America, from ye Isles 
of Orkney to Cape Bona Esperance & Hudsons Bay to ye 
straits of Magellan, printed in London in 1769 by Mount 
and Page. On this chart, the Gulf Stream is depicted 
as a series of short dashed lines, perhaps the quick 
modification of an earlier plate, superimposed with 
arrows showing the direction and speeds of the current 
that generally match those listed in Franklin’s letter 
to Todd. In the letter, speed is given as miles per hour, 
while the chart gives speeds in minutes. (One minute of 
latitude is equal to one nautical mile.) The illustration 
of a sailing vessel taking advantage of the favorable 
current is also superimposed on the Gulf Stream. On a 
portion of the chart, just east of Newfoundland, are in¬ 
structions on how to avoid it and the nearby banks and 
shoals when sailing westward, as mentioned in Frank¬ 
lin’s letter to Todd. Specific instructions for navigating 
around Nantucket were given thus: 

[...]. in passing Nantucket, you may Sail in any Lattd between 

38.30 & 40.45. [The] South part of Nantucket Shoals lies in 

Lattd 40.45. & [the] Northern Edge of the Gulf Stream lies in 

38.30 So from Nantuckett [...] 

In March 1775, Franklin left London and sailed for 
home. The following year, he was sent as an envoy to 
Paris to negotiate a treaty with the French government. 
During those two crossings, Franklin measured the 
temperature of the Gulf Stream and discovered that it 



was warmer than the water 
on either side, rekindling 
his enthusiasm for the Gulf 
Stream chart. Sometime be¬ 
tween September 1780 and 
April 1783, he had it copied 
and printed by Le Rouge in 
Paris. Research conducted by 
Ellen R. Cohn, chief editor 
of Yale University’s collabo¬ 
rative project, The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, concluded 
that this second version of 
the Gulf Stream chart was 
produced for French mer¬ 
chant and packet ships in the 
months following the end of 
the American War of Independence. 

The Le Rouge version is an exact copy of the north¬ 
western part of the original Mount and Page chart, 
published more than a decade before. The two are on 
the same scale, and when overlaid, the main features— 
coastlines, islands, the Gulf Stream itself—coincide 
exactly. In fact, the details are identical down to the 
placement of arrows, current speeds, and decorative 
illustrations of ships. In addition, the “Remarks” on the 
Le Rouge chart are similar to those found on the Mount 
and Page chart, although translated into French. The 
only significant change is the elimination of the words 
“Gulf Stream” and their replacement by the French 
word “Courrant.” 

In 1785, Franklin, then seventy-nine years old, 
sailed back to America on the London packet. The 
following year, “A Letter from Dr. Benjamin Franklin, to 
Mr. Alphonsus le Roy, Member of Several Academies, 
at Paris. Containing Sundry Maritime Observations” 
(commonly referred to as “Maritime Observations”) 
was published in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. Within “Maritime 
Observations,” a third version of the Franklin-Folger 
chart appeared as a figure engraved by James Poupard. 
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Left: First version of the 
Franklin-Folger chart of 
the Gulf Stream, published 
in 1769 by Mount and 
Page, London 
Library of Congress, Prints 
& Photographs Collection 

Bottom left: Detail of the 
first chart of the Gulf 
Stream, depicting the area 
around Nantucket 
Library of Congress, Prints 
& Photographs Collection 



This version, often referred to simply as Franklin’s Gulf 
Stream chart, is the most widely known and reproduced 
of the three. Although at first glance the Gulf Stream 
has much the same appearance as in the two earlier 
versions, a close examination reveals some important 
differences. 

Most prominently, it is based on a different projec¬ 
tion, and therefore the path of the Gulf Stream varies 
from that depicted on the 1769 and 1780-83 versions. 
Since the chart employs a different projection, meridi¬ 
ans are not parallel, and in many places in North Amer¬ 
ica they are several degrees in error, even after adding 
a 5.2° longitude offset to account for the location of 
the Prime Meridian. (For example, Bermuda is depicted 


south of Long Island rather than south of Nova Scotia.) 
Due to the different projection, Poupard was not able 
to simply trace the Le Rouge chart of the Gulf Stream. 
Subsequently, in transferring the Gulf Stream to his 
own version of the chart, he made several changes. 

The stream is 400 km at its widest point, narrower 
than shown on the earlier versions, and it flows within 
20-25 km of Georges Bank. This small passage between 
the shoals and the Gulf Stream may have discouraged 
navigators from trying to thread the needle between 
them. 

Because of the modifications to the chart of the 
Gulf Stream made by Poupard 3 the first version , 
printed in London in 17 6 % is generally considered 
to be a better representation ofFolger J s extemive 
knowledge of the Atlantic current and surrounding 
environment. 
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Another notable difference in the third version is 
the inclusion of additional information in the “Re¬ 
marks” printed on the left side of the chart. Franklin 
repeats his description of how the map came into exis¬ 
tence, much as in the letter to Todd and in the accom¬ 
panying text in “Marine Observations,” mentioning for 
the first time an “eddy current, which moves contrary 
to the Gulf Stream,” located between the stream on the 
south and the shoals to the north. 

It should also be noted that the third version in¬ 
cludes an inset in the upper left corner depicting the 
migration pattern of herring in the North Atlantic, 
an illustration for a paper by John Gilpin, which has 
frequently been misinterpreted as a large-scale illustra¬ 
tion of the North Atlantic currents and has occasionally 
been superimposed on the Gulf Stream. 


Top: The third version of the Franklin-Folger Chart of the Gulf Stream, 
published in 1786 as part of Franklin’s “Maritime Observations” 

Right: “Remarks” accompanying the third version 

Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Collection 


o v i r ,r 

Guly of Mexico 


1 o f MBX 1 C 


A FTER you have puffed the Banks of Newfoundland in about 
the 44th degree of Latitude, you will meet with nothing, till 
you draw near the Ilk of Sables, which we commonly paft ip la¬ 
titude 43. Southward of this He, the current is found ta extend 
itfelf as far North as 41° or 3c/, then id turns towards the E, 
&. E, or S- E. 4 E. 

^ i 

Having palled the Iflc of Sables, fbape your courfe for the St. 
George's Banks, lb as to pals them ip hIhiul latitude 4c 0 , bccaufe 
the current lout Ward of tfude banks- reaches as far North as 39°. 
The Ihoajs of thole banks he in 41 0 33k 

After having palled St. George’& Banks, you mult, to dear Nan¬ 
tucket, form your tourfc fo a* to pals between the latitudes 38° 3c/ 
and 40° 4 $ f * 

The rooft fouthern part of the fhoals of Nantucket Ik in about 
40° 45k The northern part of the current directly to the Ibuth of 
Nantucket is felt in about latitude 3 & m 

By obferviug thefe di regions and keeping between the ftrcatn 
nud the lhaals, the paflage from the Banks of Newfoundland to 
New-York, Delaware, or Virginia, inay he eonliderably Ihorten- 
ed r t for fo you will have the advantage of the eddy current, which 
moves contrary to the Gulph Stream. Whereas if to avoid the 
fhoah you keep ton far to the fouthvvard, and get into that ft team* 
you will bo retarded by it at the race of 60 or jo miles & day. 

The Nantucket whale-men being extremely well acquainted with 
the Gulph Stream, its. courfe, flrength and extent, by their eott- 
ftent practice of whaling on the edges of it, from their Hand quite 
down to the Bahamai, this draft of that ft ream was obtained from 
one of them, Cape, Folger, and eaufed to be engraved on the old 
chart in London, for the benefit of navigators, by 

B. FRANKLIN.. 


Note, The Nantucket captains who are acquainted with this 
ftream, make their voyages from England to inftosi in as 
fhorc a time generally as others take in going from Boftou 
to England, vis. from 20 to 30 days. 

A ft ranger may know when he is in the Gulph Stream, by 
the warmth of the water, which is much greater than that 
of the water on each fide of it. If then he is bound to the 
weftward, he fhuuld croft, the bream to get out of it aafoon 
as po Hi hie, 
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Hydrographic Map of the North Atlantic Ocean, 
John William Gerard De Brahm, 1772 
Image Collections, The John Carter Brown Library, / 
Brown University / 


Other Early Charts 

T he Franklin-Folger Gulf Stream chart was a 

major improvement in Atlantic navigation and 
served as the basis for all but one subsequent 
eighteenth-century chart. In his Hydraulic and Nautical 
Observations (1787), Thomas Pownall clearly acknowl¬ 
edged the contributions of Franklin, incorporating sev¬ 
eral of his notes and corrections in his own paper and 
chart. Pownall’s depiction of the Gulf Stream is similar 
to Franklin’s but continues southeastward, extending 
across the entire Atlantic toward the African coast. 
Current arrows show the main circulation of the Atlan¬ 
tic so as to almost vanish as it approaches northwest 
Africa. Jonathan Williams (grand-nephew to Franklin) 
and Captain Thomas Truxtun, both of whom accom¬ 
panied Franklin on his last cruise in 1785 and worked 
under his direction, also published charts depicting the 
familiar Franklin-Folger Gulf Stream. 

The only Gulf Stream chart made independently of 
Franklin and Folger during this period was published 
by John William Gerard De Brahm in 1772. During a 
trip to England in 1771, De Brahm tracked the current 
from off the coast of Charleston, South Carolina, north 
to Delaware Bay (39°N), a distance of around 1,000 km. 
From 39°N, he extrapolated the stream northeastward 
until it joined another current flowing to the southeast 
near 46°N 35°W. De Brahm’s chart was the first record¬ 
ed attempt to follow and plot the path of the stream 


of the Gulf Stream 

along the North American coast; however, his attempt 
at extrapolating the Gulf Stream incorrectly plotted the 
current too far to the north, where it is shown crossing 
Georges Bank and the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
De Brahm also mistakenly shows the Gulf Stream 
running along the southern edge of the Newfoundland 
Banks, which is plotted nearly 9° west and 1° north of 
its actual position. The inaccurate depiction of the Gulf 
Stream on De Brahm’s chart may have misled mariners 
and inadvertently caused those sailing westward to 
deviate their course too far to the south and into the 
real position of the current. 

The Franklin-Folger chart of the Gulf Stream was 
a major step forward in accurately recording and 
depicting a complicated ocean current and illustrates 
the vast collective knowledge Nantucket ship cap¬ 
tains gained during their decades of experience in the 
Atlantic whale fishery. Even today, the chart continues 
to provide a good overview of the main features of the 
stream, although obviously we now have a much more 
detailed understanding of its movement, variability, 
and subsurface features. As our scientific knowledge 
of the stream has increased, however, it has become 
difficult to represent all of this detail in one printed 
schematic. Although created nearly two and a half 
centuries ago, the Franklin-Folger chart of the Gulf 
Stream remains relevant today. 
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Philip L. Richardson is a Scientist Emeritus at the Woods Hole Ocean¬ 
ographic Institution, where he has studied the physical characteris¬ 
tics of the Gulf Stream and other ocean currents for many years. He 
became interested in oceanography in the 1960s when he worked in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey producing nautical charts. 


Nathan T. Adams is a shipwright and historian at Mystic Seaport. 

He completed a master’s degree in the environmental history of the 
ocean at the University of British Columbia, writing his thesis on 
eighteenth-century whalemen’s knowledge. At Mystic Seaport, he 
took part in the restoration of the Charles W. Morgan, the last American 
whaleship still afloat, and is currently working on the restoration of the 
Mayflower II. 


The Search for the “Lost” 
Franklin-Folger Chart 


In the 1970s, I wrote my doctoral dissertation on the Gulf 
Stream. At the time, colleague and Gulf Stream expert Fritz 
Fuglister advised me that Benjamin Franklin’s 1786 chart 
of the Gulf Stream included in his “Maritime Observations” 
was still the best for showing the general Location, speed, 
and overall width of the current. I was Later astonished to 
Learn that there were actually three versions of Franklin’s 
Gulf Stream chart printed sequentially in London, Paris, 
and Philadelphia, with Later versions being copies of the 
earlier,although with some notable differences. I surmised 
that the 1786 version of the Franklin-Folger chart, depict¬ 
ed in many oceanography books, could be very different 
from the sketch of the Gulf Stream Franklin originally ob¬ 
tained from his cousin,Timothy Folger, in 1768. Although 
this chart was mentioned by Franklin in 1786, all copies of 
it had been “Lost” for many years. 

Intrigued, I wrote Letters of inquiry to various librar¬ 
ies and museums and discovered that although the 
Paris version was relatively well known and accessible, 
no surviving copies of the earlier London version were 
known to exist. I remember thinking that if I ever found 
myself in Paris, I would search for a surviving copy of that 
earlier chart, assuming that the French, ardent admirers of 
Franklin, may have archived earlier copies. 

In 1978-79,1 spent a sabbatical year in Paris working 
at the Museum of Natural Flistory.The director, Henri 
Lacombe, suggested that if a copy of the first chart was 
anywhere to be found in that city, it would most likely 
be Located in the Bibliotheque Nationale. After fruitlessly 
scouring the Library’s index, I asked the librarians if it 
would be possible to look through a folder containing 


By Philip L. Richardson 

historical charts of the Atlantic in the off chance that 
Franklin’s chart was among them. There followed an 
intense discussion with the Librarians, but I was eventu¬ 
ally permitted to examine the restricted holdings where 
I quickly found notone but two copies of the London 
version. Even the Librarians had been unaware of the 
existence of the “Lost” chart in their collection. 

After conducting additional research on Franklin, Fol- 
ger, and the three different versions of their Gulf Stream 
chart, I published my findings in 1980. News of the dis¬ 
covery, along with a copy of the chart, was published on 
the front page of The New York Times on February 6,1980, 
and replicas of the chart were printed and widely distrib¬ 
uted. In 1979, a third copy of the 1769 chart was discov¬ 
ered by Louis de Vorsey in the Naval Library in London. 
One of the two prints in the Bibliotheque Nationale was 
obtained by the United States Library of Congress in 1988, 
although the copy held in Paris is in better condition. 

It is unclear why someone did not earlier find a copy 
of the first London chart. I suspect that before World War 
11, the copies in France were in the naval library in Brest, 
perhaps with Limited accessibility. It seems possible that 
historical charts were transferred to the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris for safe keeping during the war; by then, 
the few people who had known about the London version 
had died, or forgotten about the chart, or given up looking 
for a copy. For me, the Lucky find inspired me to pursue 
further research on the historical aspects of oceanogra¬ 
phy and science.These projects have been rewarding and 
have deepened my appreciation and understanding of the 
significant discoveries made by scientists in the past. 
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of the family motor vessel, ca. 1928 
NHA Collections SC914-41 




NEW & UPCOMING 

EXHIBITIONS 

A variety of exhibitions and displays are in various stag¬ 
es of preparation at the NHA. Led by our chief curator, 
Michael Harrison, and working with working with the 
Collections and Exhibitions Committee, chaired by Patricia 
Anathan,we look forward to presenting a robust exhibition 
slate for 2018. Our goal is to provide a Logical narrative 
arc as the visitor walks through the Whaling Museum and 
historic sites. Look to the museum for a deep immersion in 
the watery world, to Hadwen House and Greater Light for 
an exploration of other themes and topics, including the 
people of Nantucket, Life on the island, and insights into 
Nantucket’s diverse communities, both past and present. 


Top Gale, Quaise by Anne Ramsdell Congdon, ca. 1940, oil on board 

NHA Collections 1982.111.3 
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Motorized catboat Louise B. 
converted for fishing, 1920s 
NHA Collections F996 


jj 

At the Whaling Museum 


The NHA’s major summer exhibition is titled Nantucketers and 
Their Boats, which Looks at the ways islanders rely on the wa¬ 
ter for work, recreation, and connection to the broader world. 
Featuring stories from both year-round and seasonal resi¬ 
dents,the exhibition will display models,fishing gear, racing 
trophies, summer souvenirs, and even a boat or two. A dial-up 
to the exhibition starts this winter with film screenings of 
John Stanton’s two documentaries on Nantucket yachting and 
scalloping. Wood Sails Dreams and The Last Bay Scallop? ran 
this winter in GosnelL Hall and were so weLL attended that 
they warrant presenting them again this summer. 

A new exhibition celebrating Maria Mitchell and her legacy 
will open in April.The NHA is collaborating with the Maria 
Mitchell Association to present a celebration of the life and last¬ 
ing influence of Mitchell, the first female astronomer in America 
and first professor of astronomy at Vassar College. Opening 
concurrently is an exhibition of underwater photography by 
Eric Savetsky. Eric has traveled widely to capture and share his 
stunning images of whales and other marine life. 

The upper level of the Hadwen & Barney Oil and Candle 
Factory will showcase stories about early Nantucket industries 
and the many trades and pursuits that underpinned this thriving 
whaling port. Prized paintings purchased for the Association 
by the Friends of the NHA will be on view in the mezzanine, 
along with a selection of ship models and figureheads from the 
permanent collection. The NHA holds all of the few surviving 
artifacts from the 1820 whaleship Essex disaster, and we are 
enhancing that display as well. 

Whale ecology is a subject demanding urgent attention, 
and the plight of the North Atlantic right whale is extreme. 


With fewer than 500 surviving today, their very existence is in 
jeopardy. They were the whales originally hunted by Nan¬ 
tucketers, and before that by the British, French, Dutch, and 
Basques. In 1712, when a Nantucket captain named Hus¬ 
sey was purportedly blown offshore in a gale and captured a 
sperm whale far out at sea, this great Leviathan changed Nan¬ 
tucket’s fortunes.This exhibition will metaphorically put flesh 
on the bones of our skeleton. How do these marine mammals 
eat, breathe, and survive? Most importantly, what is our rela¬ 
tionship to whales now that the harpoon has been replaced 
by other equally threatening environmental and manmade 
hazards? These and other facts and probing questions about 
the current state of the whale populations in and around 
Nantucket Sound are the subject of new displays produced in 
collaboration with Marine Mammal Alliance Nantucket and the 
Center for Coastal Studies in Provincetown. 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR PHOTOS 

Send us a photograph or digital image and we will 
include it in a digital album in the gallery. Do you have 
interesting stories about working on the water? If so, Let 
us know, as we would Like to record them. If you have 
objects or other contriburtions that might enhance this 
exhibition, please contact Bridgette Hynes, Director of 
Marketing,at bridgette@nha.org. 
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Top: Nantucket Harbor 
by Frank Swift Chase, ca. 
1925-30, oil on board 
NHA Collections 1981.73.1 

The Bon-Ton Fish Market 
by Tony Sarg, 1927, oil on 
canvas 

NHA Collections 194.357.1 


New Exhibitions at 
Hadwen House and Greater Light 


Starting in May, Hadwen House will 
open to the public daily through 
December. Initial work to upgrade 
the HVAC system has already begun. 
Once completed, curators will begin 
to install exhibits that speak to 
non-whaling themes. An exploration 
of women’s suffrage and the role of 
women on the island, antislavery ef¬ 
forts, and the remarkable pursuits of 
African Americans such as Absalom 
Boston will be explored in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Museum of African 
American History.Throughout the 
summer, a Lecture series will take 
place at Hadwen House. In the beau¬ 
tiful period garden recently complet¬ 
ed by NHA staff with generous grant 
support from the Nantucket Garden 
Club, whose members help maintain 


it, an outdoor sculpture exhibition 
will adorn the space. Working with 
the Artists Association of Nantucket, 
Ouidley & Company, and Hostetler 
Gallery, sculptors will be invited to 
display their work in an intimate 
setting.The sculpture exhibition 
continues in the garden of Greater 
Light. 

Look to Greater Light to enjoy 
treasures from the NHA’s important 
collection of Nantucket Art Colony 
paintings.This includes objects on 
Loan from the Artists Association of 
Nantucket, which also owns a signifi¬ 
cant body of work from this period. 
Beverly Hall, aka Hanna Monaghan, 
performs throughout the summer 
and captures Hanna in her own 
amiable way. 


PLEASE 
SUPPORT NHA 
EXHIBITIONS 

We need your support to 
underwrite our exhibitions. 
Please contact Cristin Merck, 
Director of Stewardship, at 
cmerck@nha.org, or Stacey 
Stuart, Director of Corporate 
Development, at sstuart@ 
nha.org, to learn about 
sponsorship and naming 
opportunities, or return 
the enclosed envelope 
to participate in these 
important projects. 



Hadwen House will reopen with 
new exhibitions in May 
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Front view 
NHA Collections 
2017.23.1 



REGENT ACQUISITIONS 


The NHA is pleased to announce a donation 
to the collections from Sara Jo Kobacker 
and the Kobacker family of two important 
scrimshawed teeth. 


Back view 
NHA Collections 
2017.23.1 



T he first (2017.23.1) is a large tooth engraved on 
both sides with polychromed whaling scenes. It 
is attributed to the Welsh ship’s surgeon, William 
L. Roderick, who sailed on three voyages of the bark 
Adventure of London between 1847 and 1856. Roder¬ 
ick’s work is considered to be among the best pictorial 
scrimshaw. The second tooth (2017.23.2) is one of the 
famous Susan's teeth by Frederick Myrick, the Nantuck¬ 
et whaler who created at least thirty-five similarly en¬ 
graved teeth on the 1826-29 voyage of the ship Susan 
of Nantucket. Collectively, these are the earliest signed 
and dated pieces of scrimshaw (with the exception of 
a single piece from 1766 in the New Bedford Whaling 
Museum collection). The Kobacker Susan's tooth is dat¬ 
ed February 7,1829, and joins two other Susan's teeth in 
the NHA collection—one dated August 22,1829, which 
the museum purchased in 1918, and another dated 
February 6,1829, that was a gift of Winthrop Williams 
in 1964. 

Sara Jo Kobacker and her late husband, Arthur, were 
longtime summer residents of Nantucket. They assem¬ 
bled their collection of scrimshaw teeth, pie crimpers, 
canes, and swifts over many years. The gift of these two 
teeth to the NHA commemorates the Kobackers’ many 
years on island and their generosity to the NHA. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES 

Detent donations 


A n island native, Bill Haddon (1928-2012) was a 
prolific twentieth-century photographer who 
documented many aspects of island life during a 
career that spanned five decades. From ice skating 
on Broad Street and aerial photographs of the island 
to Coffin family reunions and watermelon-eating 
contests, it seems that Haddon was everywhere, 
and now his work will be available to researchers at 
the NHA Research Library. The collection contains 
twenty boxes of prints and negatives as well as 
a number of oversized prints, all of which will 
be rehoused and stored in the library’s climate- 
controlled vault. His Graflex Speed Graphic Camera, 
which he used throughout his career, and the 
quarterboard sign for his Main Street business, 

The Snap Shop, have also been added to the NHA’s 
artifact collection and at the Bartholomew Gosnold 
Collections Storage Center on Bartlett Road. 


WANNACOMET WATER COMPANY RECORDS 

The Research Library has also acquired the first 
installment of the Wannacomet Water Company 
records. Founded in 1880 as a private enterprise, 
the Wannacomet Water Company provided water 
to the town and was investor-owned for more than 
a century before becoming a municipal resource in 
March 1988. The recent acquisition of records con¬ 
sists of five boxes of glass-plate and film negatives 
and photographic prints documenting distribution 
efforts and company facilities. Also included in 
the recent donation are a few bound items, such as 
service books, as well as digital copies of company 
daybooks dating from 1897 to 1953. 

Located at 7 Fair Street, the library is open to the public 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday from 10:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. 




Top: Bill Haddon and his Graflex Speed Graphic Camera; and his image of ice skating 

near Steamboat Wharf 

NHA Collections, Bill Haddon Collection 



Pulling cable through Federal Street pipe from Main Street, May 4,1912 
NHA Collections, Wannacomet Water Company Collection 
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Mary Emery Lacoursiere with the NHA’s first group of Nantucket High School mentees. 
From left to right: Samir Banjara, Joan Guzman Duarte, Faith Hensley, and Maria Savaria 


NHA Mentorship Program 

Please welcome our 
inaugural class 
of NHA mentees! 

These great students from 
Nantucket High School have 
self-identified and are eager to 
get going. Their engagement 
will be deep as each studies 
and learns about the NHA’s 
mission and programs.They look 
forward to learning life skills 
in a professional milieu while 
preparing for college. This paid, 
after-school program will run 
three times a year for eight weeks. 


REIMAGINING EDUCATION 

Exploring opportunities for the Nantucket 
community and beyond 

D irected by Mary Emery Lacoursiere, the Peter M. and Bonnie J. Sacer- 
dote Chair of Education and Community Relations, working with the 
Interpretation and Education Committee chaired by John Hilton, 
creative efforts are pouring into reimagining education at the NHA. How 
can the NHA provide meaningful educational opportunities for the entire 
Nantucket community and beyond? Our island presents unique challeng¬ 
es and opportunities. In addition to the in-school and on-site cyclical K-9 
programming, new this year is a deep-immersion program for Nantucket 
High School students. College internships are expanded to year-round. 
Increasingly, faculty are opting to teach semester-long courses on topics 
of mutual interest. Adult and community learning is being framed in a 
matrix that matches our mission, which looks to classes, courses, lectures, 
and symposia that speak to multiple audiences. Our new winter hours 
offering free community access have been very well received. They will 
be extended through the end of April. Finally, our digital presence will be 
transformed so that our collections and stories provide a portal to deeper 
understanding and exploration. 

On our small island, collaboration is essential. By working together 
we can offer better programs, engage more people, and most importantly, 
satisfy our customers, because “a rising tide lifts all boats.” We will work 




2018 

CLASSES 

INSPIRED BY 
NANTUCKET HISTORY 



FULL COURSE CATALOG & 
REGISTRATION AT nha.org 





NHA 1800 HOUSE 

DECORATIVE 

ARTS 

PROGRAM 
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with the Artists Association of Nantucket on companion 
workshops and two exhibitions, the Maria Mitchell As¬ 
sociation on a shared exhibition and related programs, 
and the Egan Maritime Institute with collection sharing. 
We will offer joint programs with the African American 
Meeting House and Nantucket Preservation Trust (NPT). 
WeTl also partner with Nantucket Community Sailing 
(NCS) in a new “Sailors’ Scuttlebutt” summer lecture se¬ 
ries and will work with NCS and the Cape Cod Maritime 
Museum in new boat-building classes. In other artistic 
realms, we will collaborate with the Nantucket Music 
Center and Theatre Workshop of Nantucket on perfor¬ 
mances and recitals, and with the White Heron Theatre 
Company on creative space sharing. Helping develop 
exhibits will be the Center for Coastal Studies (CCS), 
Marine Mammal Alliance Nantucket (MMAN), and the 
affiliated group, Marine Mammal Rescue Nantucket 
(which NOAA recently recognized as an authorized 
marine mammal stranding response team for Nantuck¬ 
et, Tuckernuck, and Muskeget Islands) to tell the whale 
ecology story. We are confident our collaborative efforts 
with other Nantucket Institutions will result in more 
robust, diversified, and compelling offerings. 

Internships and Semester-Long Learning 

On-island and class-based learning with select colleges 
is building strong momentum. Students and faculty 
from Boston University, Hobart and William Smith Col¬ 
leges, the New York School of Interior Design, Prince¬ 
ton University, Roger Williams University, Salve Regina 
University, and Worcester Polytechnic Institute have 
signed on thus far in 2018. This initiative is import¬ 
ant because it gives preference to students coming on 
island from Labor Day through Memorial Day, rather 
than during the congested summer months when ac¬ 
commodations are hard to come by. The challenge is to 
identify meaningful work that matches students’ inter¬ 
ests and passions that then creates a force-multiplier 
effect. Read about NHA internships at nha.org/about/jobs.html 

Members First 

Do you know of a student who might want to intern at the 
NHA? Contact Rebecca Miller for more information: rmill- 
er@nha.org 



April Vacation Week Programming 


The Center for Coastal Studies will bring Delilah, its Life-sized 
inflatable North Atlantic right whale, to the Whaling Museum 
on Wednesday,April 18 and Thursday, April 19. Children 
and adults can step inside Delilah and Learn all about these 
amazing and endangered marine mammals. The NHA will 
also offer whale-related crafts and activities in the Discovery 
Room each day during Spring Break from 1-4 p.m. 


Boat Building Glass 

A collaboration with Cape Cod 
Maritime Museum & Nantucket 
Community Sailing 

Build your own Child’s Rowing Punt. A punt 
is a flat-bottomed boat with a square-cut 
bow, designed for use in shallow water. Your 
punt will take the Lines off a George B. Kelley punt, built in 
his boat shop on Hyannis Harbor. Bruce Colvin of CCMM is our 
boatwright and will teach this 2two-day class. This is a great 
family or team-building project. 




Professor Robert J. Dermody, AIA, NCARB from Roger Williams University’s School 
of Architecture, Art, and Historic Preservation, with students in his Advanced 
Architectural Design Studio course. During this semester-long course, students 
conceive and design architectural solutions for the 4 Whalers Lane property. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

New Books from the NHA 

T he NHA will be publishing two significant books this 
summer. The first is Collecting Nantucket: Artifacts from 
an Island Community, by Michael R. Harrison, Robyn 
& John Davis Chief Curator, a copiously illustrated work 
that explores a hundred fascinating artifacts and docu¬ 
ments from the collection—including fine and decora¬ 
tive arts, furniture, costumes and textiles, whalecraft, 
technology, scrimshaw, manuscripts, and photographs. 
Ranging from famous treasures to obscure gems, but al¬ 
ways telling interesting stories of Nantucket, the content 
will be drawn exclusively from the NHA’s permanent 
collection. This 216-page, 11-by 10-inch hardcover book 
will be an essential addition to your library. We thank 
Dennis L. and Susan R. Shapiro for generously providing 
the lead support for this important publication. 

“Sometimes Think of Me”: Notable Nantucket Women through 
the Centuries, features embroidered narratives by island 
needlework artist Susan Boardman with text by Betsy 
Tyler, NHA Research Fellow. This long sought-after, 
out-of-print book, will be expanded and produced in a 
12-by 10-inch format in hardcover. The new edition will 
contain additional content, including new narratives 
of several historic and contemporary women. The book 
will showcase exemplary Nantucket women whose lives 
are the subjects of exquisite embroidered narratives and 
thoroughly researched biographies. 
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SUPPORT 

NHA 

PUBLICATIONS 


Contribute to the success of these new books by making a gift. 

Leadership donors of $1,000 or more will be listed on the recognition page of the 
particular book and will receive a complimentary signed and numbered Limited- 
edition copy. To be included in the book, pledges must be received by April 4. 

Gifts of all sizes, however, will be greatly appreciated and will help advance the NHA’s 
publications programs. You can contribute by using the enclosed envelope. To learn 
more, please contact Cristin Merck, Director of Stewardship, at cmerck@nha.org, or 
Stacey Stuart, Director of Corporate Development, at sstuart@nha.org. 
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DIGITAL INITIATIVES 

Thinking big with bytes 

T he NHA is thinking expansively, constructively, 
and strategically about digital initiatives within the 
context of our mission and vision as we embark on 
a multiyear plan to substantially upgrade our digital 
presence. 

The NHA can benefit enormously by leveraging dig¬ 
ital technologies throughout its campus and across its 
fields of interest. Through smart application of soft¬ 
ware and hardware and commensurate investment in 
qualified personnel, the NHA can increase its audience, 
strengthen ties with the community, provide greater 
value to online and on-location visitors, broaden and 
deepen opportunities for scholarship, and reinvigorate 
the study of Nantucket and its continuing seminal 
place in American history. 

In September 2017, Board President Kelly Williams 
established an ad hoc committee of the board with 
the purpose of developing a strategic plan pertaining 
to digital initiatives. The committee agreed to “think 
big” and imagine a comprehensive global solution. 
Concurrently, staff and the NHAs media consultants 
researched and interviewed experts in related fields. 
The committee is grateful to Connie and Tom Cigar- 
ran for conceptualization, Nan Geschke and C. Jason 
Reimer for input on exhibitions, Charles Polachi and 
Amanda Cross for critical review, A1 Novissimo and 
Mary Novissimo of Novation Media for articulation 
and ground-truthing, and Amelia Holmes, NHA Library 
and Archives Manager, for strategic content. 



Thanks to a lead gift from 
the Judy Family Foundation 

the NHA is fifty percent along the way to expanding 
its collection of’Sconset oral and video histories, 
and making these accessible on our 
new website by June 2018. 


GOALS 


Leverage digital and web-based technology such that: 

• The visitor experience (on-site and digital) is 
exemplary; 

• The collections are protected,accessible,searchable, 
and showcased; 

• Educational opportunities (web-based and on-site) 
are expanded and deepened; 

• Community engagement increases; 

• Wayfinding (i.e. digital signage) across the NHA’s 
campus is improved; 

• Barriers to access are reduced (rural Location, 

Language barriers,age bias, etc.); 

• Earned-income opportunities increase; 

• Scholarship is celebrated; and, 

• The NHA brand is strengthened. 

To accomplish these goals over the next three years, the NHA 
will execute the following five projects, and expand those 
already in process: 

• Digitize and Document the NHA 
Collections 

• Expand Community Outreach and 

• Improve Wayfinding 

• Leverage Digital Assets and 

• Technology in Exhibitions 

• Leverage Digital Assets and 

• Technology in Education 

• Construct a Web-based 

• Infrastructure 
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Check nha.orgfor details 


2018 CALENDAR 

EXHIBITIONS I LECTURES & PROGRAMS I FAMILY ACTIVITIES I EVENTS 


APRIL 


Celebrating Maria Mitchell and Her Legacy 
exhibition opens in partnership with the 
Maria MitcheLL Association (MMA) 

Eric Savetsky photography exhibition 
opens 

New exhibitions exploring Nantucket’s 
working waterfront open in the Candle 
Factory 

Whale Ecology exhibition opens in 
partnership with the Center for Coastal 
Studies (CCS) and Marine Mammal 
Alliance Nantucket (MMAN) 

Food For Thought lecture series 
continues every Thursday 

Concert by songwriter Joe Flood at 
Greater Light 

Nantucket Music Center performance 

Spring Break Activities at the Whaling 
Museum, in partnership with CCS 

1800 House Decorative Arts Programs 
begin 

Whaling Museum open free to the 
Nantucket community (February-April) 

The Flower Power Party with N Magazine 

MAY 


Nantucket Art Colony exhibition opens 
at Greater Light in partnership with the 
Artists Association of Nantucket (AAN) 

Rights & Race exhibition opens at 
Fladwen Flouse 

Candle Factory lecture series with 
historians Mark Foster, Matthew 
Stackpole, Michael Dyer,and author 
Philip Floare 

Historic Sites open for the season 
Walking Tours commence 

Four Centuries Walking Tour with the 
Nantucket Preservation Trust (NPT) 


Discovery Room family activities daily 
(May-September) 

Olana Institute Members’Trip 

JUNE 


Sculpture exhibition in the gardens of 
Fladwen Flouse and Greater Light, in 
partnership with AAN & local galleries 

Nantucketers & Their Boats exhibition 
opens in the McCausland Gallery 

Juried Artisans exhibition at the 1800 
Flouse 

Whales Tales lecture series with Eric 
Savetsky, MMAN, and Rich Delaney of 
CCS 

1800 House Decorative Arts Programs 
continue 

Boat Building with Cape Cod Maritime 
Museum (CCMM) and Nantucket 
Community Sailing (NCS) 

Hands-On History activities at NHA sites 
(June-August) 

Island Educators recognition event 

Jazz Performance with Anne Martindale 
and Richard Busch 

Nantucket Book Festival 

Member Mornings Behind the Scenes 
Tours of the Collections (June-August) 

Research Library extends hours to the 
first Saturday of the month (June- 
August) 

“Best of Nantucket” with the Inquirer & 
Mirror 

JULY 


Maria Mitchell’s 200th Birthday 
Speaker Series presents Dava Sobel, 
in partnership with the Maria Mitchell 
Association 


“Extraordinary Women of Nantucket” 

presentations at Fladwen Flouse (July- 
August) 

Sailors’Scuttlebutt lecture series 
with ALfie Sanford, Gary Jobson,John 
Burnham, & Nat Philbrick, in partnership 
with NCS (July-August) 

Hannah at Greater Light (July-August) 

Oil, Business, and Blubber Symposium, 
with Dr. Jerry W. Dauterive of Roger 
Williams University and Jonas Peter 
Akins 

“Drawn to Whales” activities and 
musical presentation with Don Sineti 

NHA Annual Members Meeting 

Summer Sunset Series with live music 
on the Rooftop Deck (July-August) 

Book launch: Collecting Nantucket: 
Artifacts from an Island Community 

Book launch: “Sometimes Think of Me”: 
Notable Nantucket Women through the 
Centuries 

AUGUST 


Hadwen House Fireside Chats begin 

“The Life and Work of Addison Mizner” 

talk by author Richard Rene Silvin, in 
partnership with NPT 

“Scrimshaw in the NHA Collection” by 

Dr. Stuart Frank, in conjunction with the 
Summer Antiques Show 

Moby-DickRehearsed, presented in 
partnership with the Theatre Workshop 
of Nantucket 

Wood Sails Dreams film by John Stanton 

The Plastic Ocean film presented in 
partnership with the Inquirer & Mirror 

NANTUCKET BY DESIGN, major summer 
fundraiser celebrating Nantucket’s 
influence on American design 
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CELEBRATING NANTUCKET’S 



UNIQUE INFLUENCE ON 
AMERICAN DESIGN 


NANTUCKET BY DESIGN 

AUGUST 1-4, 2018 


Join us for the NHA’s major summer fundraiser 


AUGUST 1 

WELCOME 
COCKTAIL PARTY 

An exclusive welcome event 


AUGUST 3 

DESIGN PANEL 

moderated by Clinton Smith, 
Editor in Chief, Veranda 


AUGUST 4 

NIGHT AT 
THE MUSEUM 

Finale celebration at the Whaling Museum 


AUGUST 2 

DESIGN LUNCHEON 

Moderated by Sophie Donelson, 
Editor in Chief, House Beautiful 


ALL STAR 
PRIVATE DINNERS 

Inimate candlelit dinners 
featuring design luminaries 


TO BENEFIT THE 

NANTUCKET HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Leadership packages online at nha.org 


( 508 ) 228-1894 #NantucketByDesign 

@ackhistory 



NANTUCKET 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 







P.O. BOX 1016, NANTOCKET, MA 02554-1016 


ENTRY OFFICES 


A 

PROMISED 

GIFT 

SWAIN COLLECTION TO 
COME HOME TO NANTUCKET 

Even as a child on Nantucket, Jonathan Swain was aware of his 
family’s prominent connection to island history. 

A direct descendant of John Swain, one of the ten original 
purchasers of Nantucket in 1659, Jonathan grew up in homes filled 
with Swain artifacts and the stories of island life, past and present. It 
was there that he developed his passion for Nantucket history and a 
lifelong commitment to collecting and preserving island artifacts. 

Jonathan’s penchant for collecting began with gifts from his 
parents. A few pieces of scrimshaw led to gifts of two early lightship 
baskets, historic documents, a mantle clock, family silver, and more. 
Today, his collection comprises dozens of artifacts and books, and he 
has an entire room in his Chicago home dedicated to it. 

“The Nantucket Room is my piece of the island,” says Jonathan, 
who left to pursue his education and a career in advertising and now 
returns every summer. “When I go into the room, I feel immediate¬ 
ly connected to Nantucket and to my memories of growing up on 
island in the 1950s and 1960s.” 

Intent that his Nantucket Room collection should “come home 
to Nantucket,” Jonathan has made it a promised gift to the NHA in 
his will, in addition to designating a monetary bequest. In recogni¬ 
tion of his generous bequest, the NHA named Jonathan a member of 
the Heritage Society. 

“It’s important that we maintain ties with the island’s past,” says 
Jonathan. “With this bequest, the Swain family history will be kept 
alive and accessible to future generations through the Nantucket 
Historical Association.” 

To Learn more about the Swain family and Jonathan Swain’s recollections of growing up on 
Nantucket, visit his oral history at nha.org/Library. 



THE HERITAGE SOCIETY 


Planning Today for the NHA’s Tomorrow 

For information about how you can become a member of 
the Heritage Society by including the Nantucket Historical 
Association in your estate plan, please contact the 
Development Department at (508) 228-1894 
or email plannedgiving(a)nha.org. 


nha.org 



